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CAN OUR CHURCHES BE MADE MORE USEFUL? 

BY THE KEV. M. J. SAVAGE, THE REV. E. E. HALE, D. D., 
AND THE EEV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 



The Editor of the North American Beview has asked me 
to reply to this question. For so much, then, he is responsible. 
But I alone am responsible for the answer. 

What is the matter with "our churches" ? That something 
is the matter is indicated by the mere fact that the question is 
asked. In my opinion, there is one thing so seriously the matter 
that all others can well afford to wait while this is being attended 
to. This particular something is so fundamental that no mere 
patching of defects, no mere superficial improvements, no mere 
revival or extension of activity in this direction or that, will prove 
adequate to the need. In order to become " useful," in the high- 
est sense, this one radical defect must be remedied. 

The churches were once regarded as of the highest conceivable 
use. Unless they can continue to be so regarded, then their 
mission is ended. For, though useful, they are not indispensable 
to the accomplishment of the many good, but comparatively minor, 
things in which at present they are engaged. In most of our 
great cities the care of the poor is in other hands, the churches 
only assisting larger secular organizations. The training of 
nurses, the support of kindergarten, sewing, and industrial schools, 
the hundred minor charities that so, distinguish this age — these 
all could be carried on by other means. Nobody would think of 
organizing churches merely for such ends. And though the 
churches exercise an immense moral influence, any careful 
thinker will admit that mere ethics can be taught, perhaps as 
efficiently, and certainly at an immensely less expense, in some 
other way, while, though the churches would claim that nothing 
else could quite take their places as moral teachers, they would 
most surely be the first to assert that this alone would not satisfy 
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their pretensions, or justify thefr methods or even their exist- 
ence. 

Of what use, then, are the churches ? This question needs 
to he frankly and honestly faced, that the present attitude 
of the world may be clearly seen. Everybody knows that the 
churches have no such hold on the faith, the reverence, or the 
practical life of the world as they used to have. Why ? Every- 
body knows that thousands on thousands of people do not go near 
the churches. Why ? Everybody knows that while among these 
thousands are many poor, many ignorant, many vicious, there are 
also quite as many who are not poor, not ignorant, not vicious. 
Indeed, a candid and impartial inquirer will be compelled to ad- 
mit that the freer in thought and the more intelligent a man be- 
comes, the less likely he is to think that the churches have any 
exclusive charge of anything that is indispensable to even his 
highest and noblest life. Why ? That this is the situation is 
clear. What more important question then is there for us to ask 
than— Why? 

If we really care to know, the answer is not far or difficult to 
seek. Early Christendom believed, without the thought of a 
question, in the supposed historical fact of "the Fall of Man." 
And all the orthodox churches of the last eighteen hundred years 
have come into existence for this one, sole, specific purpose — the 
salvation of man from the supposed effects of the supposed fall. 
Why a "supernatural revelation"? To tell men that they were 
" lost " and how they could be " saved." Why the prophets ? 
To foretell to a waiting and hopeless world the coming " Saviour," 
and to become afterwards a supernatural proof of the revelation 
and of the deliverer's mission. Why the miraculous " incarna- 
tion," "birth," "sufferings," "death," "resurrection" and 
" ascension " of " the second person of the Trinity" ? To reveal 
God's willingness to save, and to make it possible for him "to be 
just and the justifier of him that believeth." Why the church, 
with its doctrines, rituals, and sacraments ? To be the perpetual 
witness, depositary, and administrator of the means and the gift 
of salvation. Why heaven ? To be the home of the saved. Why 
hell? To be the endless place of punishment for those who 
should not accept the one and only condition of salvation. Not 
one dogma of the old churches, not one rite or sacrament, but 
presupposes the fall and consequent rain of the raoe. And no 
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careful thinker can suppose, for one moment, that, but for the 
belief in the fall, any one of them would ever have come into 
existence. 

On this old theory, the world was simply a province of God's 
kingdom in rebellion. Every man, woman, and child was explic- 
itly or implicitly a traitor. No one had any claim on the divine 
mercy. Salvation was a "free gift." If one was "elected" and 
another "passed by," there was no injustice in the punishment, 
only mercy in the saving. A man might be ever so " good," or 
moral, but this, as Mr. Moody once said, " don't touch the ques- 
tion of salvation." And, on that theory, this was right. When a 
man is executed for high treason, no one would think of pleading 
in his behalf that he loved his wife, was a good father, paid his 
debts, and was kind to his neighbors. All these considerations 
would be wholly irrelevant. They would be ruled out of court as 
not touching the case. The " natural" virtues of a person not in 
" a state of grace" would be only what they have well been called 
— " splendid vices." And if one trusted to them for salvation, they 
would only become perils to his soul. Therefore a person who 
lacked these virtues, who was so plainly a sinner that he would 
not be likely to imagine himself anything else, would be in a more 
hopeful case, as being more likely to feel his need and so accept 
the offered grace. 

For eighteen hundred years the churches have been at work 
trying to save men from the supposed effects of the " fall." This 
has been the one thing for which they have existed. Whatever 
else they may have done, however bountiful their charities, what- 
ever they may have done to heal the bodies or comfort the hearts 
of men, none have been readier than they to declare that all these 
things would have been as nothing, or worse than nothing, unless 
they had believed they were achieving the one great end of their 
being — the salvation of souls from "the pains of everlasting death." 

Ask now, once more, the question why the churches have 
so slight a hold on the faith and reverence of men. Why do so 
many thousands neglect them ? Why do so many of the best men 
and women feel that they are no longer essential to their highest 
and noblest life ? We might as well face the fact — the churches 
might as well face it — that free-minded, well-informed people no 
longer believe in any " fall of man." Not only do they doubt it 
as many might doubt something that nevertheless has some strong 
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proof in its favor; for the case is much stronger than this. It is 
demonstrated, beyond all intelligent question, that no such fact 
ever occurred in the history of man. What follows ? Why this 
follows as inevitably as day follows night — that the very corner- 
stone of the popular theology has crumbled, and that the whole 
superstructure totters to its fall. If man is not " fallen," then 
he is not " lost," and, in that case, he does not need to be " saved." 
Take away the fall of man, and there is no need of " the scheme 
of redemption," no need of a supernaturally-inspired revelation, 
no need of an incarnation, no need of a supernatural or infallible 
church, no need of a Trinity, no old-time heaven for the chosen 
few, no endless hell for the doomed many. All these doctrines 
found their reason in the supposed fall, and with it they pass away. 

Now, these doctrines are not mere unessential accidents of 
the churches; they are their essence and life — "bone of their 
bone and flesh of their flesh." And yet we are presented with 
the strange spectacle of hundreds, perhaps thousands, of minis- 
ters, in all the different churches, who — in private, at least — will 
frankly confess that they share the belief of all intelligent men in 
the antiquity and the slow and gradual development of the race 
from the lowest beginnings. They believe in no Genesis story of 
either Eden or Fall. And yet they go on preaching and admin- 
istering the sacraments as if nothing had happened. Their one 
official business is to proclaim a loss that does not exist, and offer 
a salvation that is not needed. They know this, and confess it, 
and — keep on doing it ! 

And still they wonder that the churches are neglected, and get 
together in conventions to discuss ways and means for making 
them " more useful"! 

But some man will say, Are there not such things as vice and 
crime and sorrow in the world ? Do not men need help ? Is not 
religion an essential and permanent element in human nature ? 
Are not the churches great centres of sweet soeial influence and 
moral elevation? Doubtless. No one of all these things is called 
in question. The only trouble with them is that they are entirely 
one side the point at issue. There are vice and crime and sor- 
row, and it is the mission of a true religion to help and relieve 
the world from their power. Men do need help. Eeligion is not 
only a permanent, but the grandest, element in man. The 
churches, since they are organizations of kindly men and women, 
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do a vast amount of incidental good. But the question is as to 
whether they can be made " more useful." I believe they can. 

But, in order to become more useful, the first and most im- 
portant thing for them to do is frankly to recognize the facts of 
God, man, origin, destiny, and adapt themselves to them. Why 
should they longer expect intelligent men to come to them to hear 
a condition of things described in which they no longer believe, 
and listen to an offer of help that they no longer believe they 
need ? To-day the larger part of the magnificent power of all the 
churches is thrown away. It is enough to make the angels weep 
to contemplate the picture. Magnificent buildings, millions of 
money, thousands of men, grand enthusiasms, marvels of patient 
labor, prayers and aspirations, all expended in the effort to de- 
liver an imaginary man from the imaginary wrath of an imaginary 
God in an imaginary hell ! If all the time and money and en- 
thusiasm and effort had been spent in co-working with the real 
God in delivering the real man from his real evils, long before 
this the world might have been the Eden that never was, and that 
never will be until men intelligently combine to save man here 
and now from the ills that all can feel and see. 

There is no use in railing at the past. "The times of this ignor- 
ance God winked at, but now commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent." " To repent." That means, in true Bible phrase, to 
change their purpose. This is the great need of to-day, In the 
light of the ascertained facts of nature and man, the churches 
need to repent, — to change their purposes and methods. The world 
is not going back to the old, the ignorant, the barbaric concep- 
tions of the past. It is for the churches to say whether they will 
accept the newer, the fuller revelation of God. If not, they will 
but repeat the history of Judaism, being left behind by the wider 
and grander religion that keeps step with the advancing God. 

For religion is not about to die ; it is forever the attempt of 
man to find God and become progressively " reconciled" or ad- 
justed to his perfect life. This is true, in their degree, of all re- 
ligions. It has been true of the old churches of Christendom. 
The trouble, however, is this. It has been discovered that their 
conception of God, their conception of man, their conception of 
the actual relation in which man stands to God, and so their con- 
ception of what man needs in order to come into right relations 
with him — it has been discovered, I say, that all these concep- 
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tions have been partial or mistaken. All this does not touch the 
great, fundamental religious need of the race. That remains. 
But it does compel a readjustment of thought, of theory, of 
motive, and so a radical change of purpose and method. 

The churches, if true to their mission, do not exist for the 
mere sake of being either more or less " useful" in the minor 
matters of charity and beneficent help. They should stand for the 
great truth of the divine in human life. If they do that, all the 
rest will follow, as naturally as life-giving streams flow down into the 
valleys from the everlasting hills. The one thing, then, that, 
in this present juncture of human affairs, they need to do in order 
to become " more useful," is fearlessly to face the morning. If 
they fail in this, the better and more intelligent part of mankind 
must leave them behind. Then they will not only fail in the one 
great use that only the faithful church can attain, but their faith- 
lessness here will weaken their life and unfit them for all minor 
uses as well. 

M. J. Savage. 



It must be remembered all along, in the consideration of 
these articles, that no method, of itself, is of any worth in this 
affair. Unless a church is a church, — that is, unless it binds to- 
gether a body of Christian men and women, — no artificial methods 
will have any value. A church of Christ has a right to claim a 
certain succession to him in his work. If it works with the Holy 
Spirit, it can work the miracles which he promises. If it is not, 
it cannot ; and all that is said as to methods of arrangement is 
said with the understanding of this fundamental principle. 

With this understanding, I should say that the difficulty with 
churches in our large cities is that, to the people at large, they 
represent the life of only a very small proportion of the week. 
They are opened, perhaps, two or three times on Sunday; but to 
the great body of people they appear closed through all the rest of 
the time. To speak in the language of the world, then, they rep- 
resent a "plant "or "investment" which is of use for, say, a 
twentieth part of the working time of most men, and I suppose 
that fraction about represents the amount of thought and atten- 
tion which is, on the average, given to them and their work by 
men who are engaged in the business of the world. 
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We shall make our churches more useful, then, if the building 
is of use more often, and for a wider range of purposes than it is 
now used for ; and if the congregation of worshippers under- 
stand that they exist as a congregation for many other purposes 
than that of united worship on the Lord's Day. 

Of course, if they do not exist for any other purpose, that is 
the end of it. If a congregation is merely a religious club of people 
who have come together for the purpose of smoothing their own 
way to heaven, or enjoying the luxury of united worship in any 
of its forms, — if this is all they are for, that is all they will be. 
The congregation which comes together for this purpose cannot 
be relied upon for any other purpose. 

But if we are to make churches more useful, the congregations 
must be churches. That is, they must be organizations, large or 
small, which have the work of Jesus Christ on their hands and 
wish to do what he did. Each congregation must wish to open 
the eyes of the blind and the ears of the deaf, to cast out unclean 
spirits, and to waken up people who are virtually dead into real 
life. It must be ready to abolish pauperism and to relieve the poor 
It must be ready to teach the ignorant and welcome the stranger. 

In our Unitarian church, we have a maxim that the church 
must be organized " for worship, for education, for charity, and 
for hospitality." I think that a convenient sub-division. With- 
out a sub-division, it may be said that the church exists that men 
may have " life more abundantly." And whatever a church does, 
so that people may have life more abundantly, belongs to its le- 
gitimate work. 

I. It is not enough to throw this work upon the minister, or 
the minister and his wife, or the minister and the deacons or the 
elders. It is not a work which can be done wholly by proxy. The 
officers of a church can do a great deal, but they should be re- 
garded as chiefs of staff, who have a right, sooner or later, to call 
upon the legitimate work of every individual in the company. 
According to their tact, knowledge of character, and understand- 
ing of their business, these calls will be made more or less wisely. 
But it is on the working force and inspired life of each individual 
that the success of the whole depends. 

II. So soon as the Christain theology takes the place of what I 
call " medievalism," a good many practical results appear, simply 
from that change. A mediaeval church directs individuals to 
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save each man his soul from hell. A Christian church, on the 
other hand, directs each man to bring in the Kingdom of God. 
Jesus Christ addresses people in the plural number, and so does 
his church. If a man wishes to save his own soul, and, of course, 
he must, he wishes at the same time to save the souls of other 
people, or to give them life more abundantly. So soon as men 
rise to Christ's level of thought in this business, they will be, 
themselves, trying to find out ways in which they can carry out 
his purposes for the relief of the sin and suffering of the world. 

III. To approach more external detail, which, of course, must 
vary for every community, I have never forgotten what Newman 
Hall once said to me. He is very wise in this business, and, per- 
haps, has made his church as useful as any church in the world. 
He said that he thought it an advantage to have the people of 
his neighborhood used to coming into the building. He wanted 
them to regard it with friendly eyes. He, therefore, threw open 
the large body of the church itself, as many evenings as he could, 
for popular lectures, so that men who would not come near it on 
Sunday might have a feeling of gratitude to the church as an in- 
stitution. I think that, perhaps, among a certain class of people 
in England there is a feeling of anger against " the church" which 
we know nothing of in this country. Certainly Mr. Hall wishes 
to attract everybody to the building itself, and he would have 
literary lectures or scientific lectures in the great church, night 
after night, with the feeling that he did something to overcome 
such a prejudice as I refer to. This seems to me wholly legiti- 
mate, and I should think in many instances it would be wise. I 
should say that there was no line of instruction upon which a 
church could enter which does not come distinctly within the 
Christian line of making arrangements that men may have life 
more abundantly. 

I cannot speak of this from experience ; we have never 
had force enough here to do this. But in the largest and best 
chapel which was ever connected with this church, the building 
was generally opened every night in the week. I remember that 
two nights in the week, for one or two winters, a great drawing- 
school was held in it, the two hundred pupils placing their 
drawing-boards on the backs of the seats in front of them. From 
that school, as it happened, the great evening high-school of the 
city of Boston was born, in which are educated two or three 
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thousand pupils. I think that was good, legitimate church work, 
and I am quite sure that such a use of the building itself inter- 
ested in the church the young people who were there engaged. 

IV. But this is simply external, and it might very well be 
that no such enterprise as this was desirable. Your question goes 
much deeper, and you do not mean simply to ask what is the 
physical use to which church property is to be devoted. Is 
it not clear to anybody who understands city life that a church 
body of wide-awake people, though there were not more of them 
than there were of the twelve apostles, can meet as no other body 
can the very worst difficulties of city life ? Take the deadly lone- 
liness of life in cities. If it were understood, as a matter of 
course, that the parlors of a church were always open, every even- 
ing, to anybody who wanted to have some companionship, in the 
hours between six o'clock and midnight, would not that under- 
standing alone relieve very largely this loneliness ? I should like 
to see a church which had " a light in the window " such as such 
an arrangement would offer. I do not mean that there should be 
a committee of people waiting to be " sociable " with anybody 
that happened along. But I mean that all the neighborhood 
should understand that there were warmth, light, and a welcome. 
You might have a class in political economy going on ; you might 
have a class in botany ; you might have a class on the second 
chapter of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians ; you might 
have a sewing society providing for the Micronesian Islands ; you 
might be occupying yourself in your lighted parlor as you please ; 
but there the light and the company should be. There should 
be outside a sign offering welcome, and anybody who chose, 
though he were the veriest waif or stray just landed on the 
pier, might come in there. 

V. I should say that such a haven of rest as this would, in the 
first place, solve a good many of the difficulties of city life much 
more simply than they are solved, even by the best arrangements 
of municipal police. But this is of comparatively little importance. 
What I should do it for, if I had force enough, would be to give 
the people who know anything about that church the feeling 
that the church is home. Nobody can travel so far as to be 
outside of its arms. It represents welcome, companionship, and 
sympathy. It represents " Together." That is what it is for. 

Suppose that a boy or a girl had grown up in a church which 
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was thus always open to strangers, — not simply open that they 
might come in and say their prayers alone, but open that they 
might warm their feet, and read the North American Keview, 
or the Century, or the Journal of Missions, and that they might 
talk with other people like themselves. Suppose such a boy or 
girl turned up in a strange city, — missed a railroad connection, if 
you please, — and had to spend the evening there. I think the boy 
or girl would be apt to walk along the street, looking for the sign 
of the one door which is never shut, of the one place where there is 
always a welcome. And I think that the fact that the church 
offered such a welcome to people on week-days would make the 
service of the church much more natural and homelike when the 
bells rang on Sunday. 

I have, in other places, at much greater length, attempted to 
carry out the details of such work of welcome as this, and to such 
essays of mine I must refer anybody who is interested. What 
follows is addressed simply to the lay boards of management who 
direct our large churches. I wish they could be made to un- 
derstand how much more useful these churches would be if the 
suggestion made in the next paragraph were attended to. 

VI. I know of no church, Protestant or Catholic, in any large 
American city, which has nearly force enough, in its regular 
ministry, for the work which it might easily do with the "plant" 
which it has in its share of real property. The church of which 
I am the minister could employ to advantage ten or twenty 
clergymen, where in fact it employs two. As for worship, 
every church might be open from sunrise on Sunday till late in 
the evening. As for charity and hospitality, its vestries, parlors, 
and other offices might be open from the first day of January till 
midnight on the 31st of December. Whenever a congregation 
likes to try such an experiment as this, I think that the congrega- 
tion will be strong in its pecuniary force, and it will gather in a 
sympathetic body of Christians, who mean to save the world by 
the Christian religion, and that it will answer your question how 
our churches can be made more useful. 

Edward E. Hale. 



Those who believe that human nature is perfectible, and that 
human society is progressive, can entertain no doubt that our 
churches may be made more useful. This verdict of a rational optim- 
vol. cxlviii. — no. 388. 25 
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ism is confirmed by experience. Our churches have been improved 
in every respect. They are more useful to-day thanever before. 

The first business of the church is to impress upon the minds 
of men the great facts of the spiritual realm. Its usefulness de- 
pends upon the success with which it fulfills this function. The 
church has a firmer grasp upon these great facts now than form- 
erly and is able to set them forth more convincingly. The old 
notion was that the spiritual order was something wholly distinct 
from, and almost antithetical to, the moral and social order of this 
world; the new conception is that the spiritual order is realized in 
the moral and social order of the world, so that the great facts of 
reward and retribution are not merely facts of revelation, but 
facts of experience and observation. The new theology, there- 
fore, as Dr. Munger has said, appeals to life continually; it finds 
in the experience of men and in the facts of history the sure 
witnesses to the truth of its message. The evidence on which it 
chiefly rests is evidence that no man can gainsay. Therefore it 
can speak with stronger emphasis, and can compel the attention 
of men to these great interests of life. 

As an interpreter of life, the church is seen to wield an in- 
creasing influence. And its work must, in the nature of things, 
be more and more practical. The change in its conception of the 
spiritual order brings it into closer contact with the affairs of 
every-day life. It begins to see, as it never saw before, that 
Christianity is not exclusively a scheme for the transportation of 
a portion of the human race away from this world to a more con- 
genial home beyond the skies, but a plan for the reorganization 
of life upon this planet ; a plan that includes every department 
of human action — business, politics, society, art, education, 
amusement, — all the interests of life. As Dr. Henry Hopkins 
said so strongly in his recent sermon before the American Board 
of Missions, the great business of the church is to work for the 
embodiment of Christianity in the life of society. It is evident 
that in this conception, which is certainly gaining a firm hold of 
the thought of the leaders of the church to-day, the emphasis is 
shifted ; the life that now is receives far more attention, as com- 
pared with the life that is to come, than was formerly the case. 
That the churches will be more useful as this conception gains 
clearness and strength cannot be doubted. 

In its administration, as well as in its teaching, the church has 
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been increasing in usefulness, and there is every reason to expect 
that this improvement will continue. The methods of church 
work are far more effective now than they were in the boyhood of 
many of us. The Sunday-school is steadily gaining in efficiency; 
it has passed through the sophomoric period and is getting down 
to business ; the young people are interested in the work of the 
church to an extent that was not dreamed of forty years ago ; the 
social life of the church is cultivated with increasing success; and 
the missionary enterprises at our own doors and in distant places 
are pushed with growing enthusiasm. That this development of 
the active life of the church is to go forward is as certain as any 
future event can be. 

If, now, it be asked in what particular directions the life and 
work of the church are likely to improve, these might be men- 
tioned : 

I. The preaching will improve. It will become less dogmatic 
and more spiritual. It will appeal, more and more, to man's own 
consciousness of need, and to those ineradicable instincts which 
testify of things unseen and eternal. The need of forgiveness, 
the need of guidance,' the need of comfort and help — these are 
the perennial needs of human nature, and the pulpit will learn to 
bring man's need and God's free grace into closer relation. Doubt- 
less, also, it will comprehend more and more clearly the truth that 
the kingdom of God is a social as well as a spiritual kingdom, 
and will give increased attention to the application of the Christian 
law to social questions. 

II. The church will increase its usefulness by applying the law 
of Christ more vigorously to its own life. Especially necessary is 
this reformation in the management of the places of public wor- 
ship. The church of God ought not to be a place where money 
can buy privilege. The distribution of the sittings in the 
churches upon competitive principles — the best seat going to the 
highest bidder — is an anomaly that needs correction. We re- 
volt at simony in the pulpit, but we practise it all the while in the 
pews. The desire of families to have a definite place assigned to 
them is natural, but this assignment should be made on some 
principle that will give the man who pays ten dollars a year an 
equal chance with the man who pays a thousand dollars a year. 
If the thousand-dollar man will not contribute unless he can 
have his first choice, then let him hear the explicit words of the 
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great apostle : " Thy silver perish with thee, because thou hast 
thought to obtain the gift of God with money. Thou hast 
neither part nor lot in this matter, for thy heart is not right 
before God." 

III. The usefulness of the churches would be greatly increased 
if they would frequently consult together respecting the work to 
be done in the field which they occupy in common, and would 
agree upon some simple principle of cooperation. They need not 
aim at organic unity, but they can certainly agree to keep out of 
one another's way, to consider one another's interests, and to behave 
like Christians in their relations with one another. Their usefulness 
is often sadly impaired by their unseemly and destructive rival- 
ries. Not only the interior life of the churches needs to be more 
perfectly christianized, but their relations with one another would 
be greatly improved if they would remember, now and then, in the 
prosecution of their sectarian schemes, whose kingdom they are 
building and what is the law of the kingdom. 

IV. The churches will be more useful in the time to come, if 
they will rely less upon missionary methods and more upon the 
method of colonization. I refer now, of course, to the work in 
the cities and the large towns of our own country, where the prob- 
lem of evangelization is most urgent and most difficult. The plan 
of sending out a few workers from the parent church to gather a 
mission in one of the destitute districts, or of employing city mis- 
sionaries and Bible-readers to do the work in these precincts, has, 
no doubt, accomplished some good, but it is wholly inadequate 
to the work in hand. The labor of these single-handed mission- 
aries makes little impression upon the mass ; nor is it a " mission" 
that these people need. The church must send forth strong col- 
onies of its best families to plant churches in these dark places. 
The problem of city evangelization cannot be solved by "mission" 
churches or Sunday-schools. We may send missionaries to China 
and Zulu-land, because we cannot go ourselves; but to our neigh- 
bors in the down-town wards we can go ourselves ; hired emissaries 
will not answer the purpose, because they cannot possibly convey 
the one essential gift for which these churchless multitudes are 
suffering — and that is our love. We must carry that ourselves. 
A few self-denying workers who go down to the neglected district 
once a week to sustain by their labors the Sunday-school or the 
Gospel-meeting can accomplish more, of course, than the single- 
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handed city missionary ; but their interest is only temporary ; 
their membership is elsewhere ; they cannot do that permanent, 
institutional work which the neighborhood needs. That can only 
be done by a church of strong, intelligent, enthusiastic Christian 
disciples, planted in the midst of this district, studying its social 
conditions patiently and, working its leaven into the lump 
by daily contact and association. Not missions, but colonies, will 
be the watchword of the church militant in the next generation. 

V. I will name only one other way in which it seems to me 
that many of our churches might be made more useful, and that 
is by the employment of additional pastoral labor. It is true that 
the work of the church ought to be done by the members of the 
church ; the great labor of evangelization must be performed by 
them, and cannot be delegated to others without infinite loss to 
them ; but there is in every large church a great deal of pastoral 
labor — small details of superintendence and administration — that 
nobody can perform except the pastor and that he, with the bur- 
dens on his hands, is compelled to neglect. The more complex 
the organization of the church becomes, the more interests there are 
to be watched and guarded ; and the man who tries to be a teacher 
finds it impossible to attend to them all. A little additional out- 
lay for assistance would greatly increase his efficiency. 
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